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Greek life and culture; and two of them,
Antioch in Syria and Seleucia on the Tigris,
ranked among the greatest cities of the world.
(2.) Seleucus n., surnamed Callinicus, son of
Antiochus n0 reigned from 246 to 226 B.C.
The chief event of his reign was the revolt of
the Parthians. Seleucus himself was defeated
(c. 230 B.C.) by Arsaces, king of Parthia, in a
great battle, which resulted in the establish-
ment of the Parthian kingdom.

Self-consciousness, in psychology, de-
notes the fact that we have consciousness,
not only of an external world, but of our-
selves, in relation thereto. Psychologists trace
the stages through which this presentation is
supposed to pass. In the first or merely per-
ceptual phase of mind, the self, which is an
object of consciousness, can be nothing else
than the body, which is strongly differenti-
ated from external objects by the fact that it
is the source of keen pleasurable and painful
feeling. As a child passes from the perceptual
to the higher phases of mental development,
this immediately present bodily self of per-
ception is expanded by memories of past and
expectations of future experiences, internal-
ized by distinguishing the self of images and
feelings from the visible bodily self, and final-
ly socialized by the intercourse with other
persons which speech makes possible; that is
to say, we conceive ourselves as persons of
whom certain conduct is expected by others.
The self which is thus an object for consci-
ousness is called by psychologists the empiri-
cal self or ego, to distinguish it as an object
known from the knowing subject. The term
self-consciousness is used in metaphysics by
a certain school of writers to designate the
principle to which they would refer, and in
terms of which they would explain, the whole
world of experience. And such a usage may
be regarded as signifying that the world is
held to be essentially spiritual, and to be ex-
plicable only in terms of mind as the ulti-
mate reality.

Self-Defence. In its broadest sense, the
use of force in the protection of one's own
person or property, or the person of an-
other, from unlawful injury. The term is most
frequently employed in cases where the per-
son who attempts the injury is killed by the
one whose person or property is attacked. A
person may take life only where necessary to
protect his property from being stolen from
his presence, and not in attacking a trespas-
ser.

Self-heal, or Prunella, a genus of hardy,
perennial, herbaceous plants belonging to the

order Labiatae. They bear white or purplish
flowers, and are easily grown in ordinary
garden soil. P. vulgaris is a common natural-
ized plant with heads of purplish flowers in
late summer.

Self-heal.
i, Corolla opened; 2, another;
3, calyx; 4, ovary.
Seligman,    Edwin    Robert    Anderson
(1861-1939),American economist,born in New
York. He was appointed lecturer on political
economy at Columbia College in 1885; ii?
1888 became adjunct professor, and in 1891
professor in the same institution. For many
years he was secretary of the N. Y. Tene-
ment-house Building Co., and in 1897 became
its president. In 1886 he established the Pol-
itical Science Quarterly, and became one of
its editors. He was expert to the League of
Nations committee on economics and finance,
1922-1923; member of the N. Y. State Tax
Commisison, 1929-1931; financial adviser to
Cuba, 1931. His later works include Studies
in Public Finance (1925); The Economics of
Installment Selling (1927); The Economics
of Farm Relief (1929) ; Price Cutting and
Price Maintenance (1932).
Selim I. (1467-1520), sultan of Turkey,
dethroned and murdered his father, Bajazid
u. (1512), and then entered upon a career of
conquest against Persia, against Egypt and
against Syria (1517), and finally against Ara-
bia, whereby he gained possession of Mecca
and Medina and the green flag of Jie Pro-
phet. Thereupon he assumed the title of